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“ He that ebserveth the wind shall not sow, and ne; that regardeth the clouds shall not feap.! a, y ‘ 
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t" STEPPING MILL. © 
Fs, p this age of invention, we are not surpris- 
liofind a new mode of punishing criminals 
sested ; nor is it strange, that the discové- 
have been'made ina country like 
i ind, where there are so many criminals 
4 r anish, and so much ingenuity among the 
er .” Iw relation to this supposed improve- 
(gat vte copy the falloning article from the 
New-York: ‘American, motbecause we believe 


at it is ahi ; for we are not sa- 


bs 3 % . 
a. —— 
" Maes . 


+ Ba fied i, nor can we beso, until we know some- 
f th further about it, that.it is mota_refine- 
pment: whe ctuclty of old modes.of punish- 
: : ne pe ithout the merit of producing ie ef. 
i ct ee ntemplated. We copy it, howev rer, be- 
muse the columns of our ‘pLouGH. Boy are 
M@evoted to whatever appears in the shape of 
elt brm or improvement in thearts of civilized 
‘Me in general, as well as that of Agriculture 
patticular. At the same time We take the 
erty of stating our own. opinion briefly, 
| which is; thatno criminal.ever was, or ever will 
| be reformed by punishment of any* kind.— 
Wena, perhaps, give our reasons at some 
| fature day, for this opinion. 
} time we yenturc to-say, since all punishment 
is ineffectual: in reforming, that all punishment 
_ Which creates permanent expense to the com- 
Munity, ought to be abolished. —_In short the 
| murderer i in most cases, ought to be hung ; 
| _ avd.for all other crimes, but that of murder 
- ofthe-worst kind, banishment upon certain 
_ Conditions, would be the most effectual, as 
» Well as the cheapest, method of ridding a state 
» ofits moral excresscences. _ For exanrple— 
Asis conv icted of robbing B’s house—let A. 


Tn the mean | 


H 
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be. banished, with the periect certainty, if he 





with hard Jabour. i in the. house of 


; | principle,kconsults only his ease in the com- 


return and be again convicted of any crime 
whatever, that he will be hung. This is simple> 
cheap, and we believe would be more effectu- 
alin.diminishing crimes than all the modes 
which have ever been invented for that pur- 
pose. But we never expect to see any ration- 


al mode adopted, while speculators in public } 


improvement, take advantage of moral enthu- 
stasts, to enact the building of State Prisons, 
Penitentiaries, &c. at an enormous expence ; 
and.whereby, profitable contracts, and fat sa- |} 
laries, are created for the benefit of the pro- |i 
jectors and their successors. « 


Tet Steere MutT he atility ofthis 
punishment has been fully tested in. England, 
and we rejoice that it is soon to go into-opera- 
tion in this city. There is’ probably in the 
wide circuit of vices, not one that gives rise to 
so many. felonies as idleness, © Malice may 
murder and passion destroy ; but in this coun- 
try atleast they lead to no robberies; burgla- 
ries, thefts or frauds.) “These. are produced 
directly or indirectly, by idleness alone. . It is 
an old-maxim, and‘as applicable to the’ acts 
and motives of man, as to ‘the laws that’ go- 
vern him, that sublata causa, tolitur effectus. 
If the felon who plundérs in order to avoid Ia- 
bour, is compelled to work longer and more 
severely, than would have beer ‘sufficient by 
honest industry to have acquired the « value of 
the article stolen, he will, of course, abstain 
from thieving: Man acts from motive, 
and when the indolent. wretch, regardless -of 


mission of felony, the stepping-mill will be 
found to carry with it a terror that no other 

instrument of punishment could excite. A 
recent occurrence at Bowstrect, (Eng,) con- 
firms , this opinion... A, master andghis man 
were recently. fined for an offence four dollars | 
each with cost of suit. ‘They. refused.to pay: 
it, and were. ordered a month’s ot Casecien 


| this county. 


and'é pariowias aider Seah aeeinn ven that they 
should be put in the mill. Fre acai of 
the mill seemed to alarm them ;_ for the mo-* 
ment the order was given, the turned 
about and paid both fines with urmar. 
, MY. heiicen 
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AN ADDRESS, 
| Delivered «before the Agricultural Society, 
; the county of Schoharie, on the 11th. eta 


ber, 1822. By. Doct. H. Greene, First 
Vice-President, 


AGREEABLE TO A. RESOLUTION 
OF THE SOCIETY. ci 
Concluded from our last. 


| . From the failure of the late attempt to re- 
)’peal the agricultural di/7, 1 think we ma 
Shade. that no serious opposition wil oreat 
terbe made.. The state of the country, and 
of the public mind, is perhaps more favoura+ 
| ble than at any former period ; and moreover; 
the uniform tendency of our exhibitions to 
improve is so evident, and their benefits soap- 
parent, that it must and will receive the sup- 
port ofevery legislator who is entitled to the 
confidence of the independent“ yeomanry’ of 
Before I dismiss: this sthjeet, 
(as the law making the agricultural appropria= 
tion expires with this year,) I would respeet- 
fully suggest to the society, the. proprigty?*of 
petitioning the next legislature to contine the 
law, under such amendments ‘and*tegitia- 
tions.as they in their wisdom may think pro” 
er. 
; From my limited experience agriculture, 
it cannot beexpeeted that I cau enter misutely 
into the detailsof farming. But T propose tot 
mention, briefly, a few of the leadi gobwoets to’ 
which the society ought to turn’ (heir atten-. 
tien»; ‘and first, of manure. © it must: be aps 
pafent to the most ie rn observer, that? . 
manure, of. different kinds, holds the save? 
place in the: vegetable, that food «does in “the” 
animal kingdom: | ‘both Animalsewod 9 ae 
languish and die, when deprivedt! ‘boseusibae - 
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stapices whicharenecessary to “apply natonly 
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a growth but their waste and decay. 
eliheér my -opportunitics for experiments, 
st F my limits in this address, will permit me 


to enter into nice disquisitions respecting the } 


wayand mannerin which manureg§ operate : 
nor shall 1 attempt to'trace the progress of 


matter through the. intricate..mages and | 


oe of nature, from the inept state in 
Which we find it, as composing the various 
earths and manuressuitable for. the nutriments 
of plants ;, through the various stages of vege- 
tation, (the only way in whielf it can be prepar-’ 
éd to.become the food of theanimal kingdom,) 
until we find it under the influence of animal 


life—the fact, that the first ¢hange of inert 


matter towards animalization, consists in its 
‘being assimilated and conyerted into vegetable 


“‘watter, has long since been observed by the 


botanist and physiologist ; but in what manner 
all these changes are made in the almost in- 
finite variety of forms, which matter puts on 
in ifsyprogress through the various stages of 


» vegetation, and from thence. to the still more 


intricate: process of animalization, is as yet 


‘ beyond the ken of human knowledge ; and 


fortunatély for us, in a practical point of view, 
it is of littl€ importance. Under the head of 
manures, we may include every product of 


the animal, vegetable, and many substances 


feund in the mineral kingdom. ‘The farmer, 
who wishes to be economical in this respect, 


, will not suffer any thing of. this kind to be 


wasted, but convert it all into manure, by 
mingling all the refuse animal and vegetable 
matter ofhis farm, with his barn manure, or 
spreading. it upon his fields and ploughing it 
under to-enrich the soil. . Another subject, of 
the utmost importance in ‘enriching the soil of 


our exhausted ficlds, is the ploughing in green | 


crops. - One course in particular, to which I 
am very partial, 1 beg leave to recommend, 
especially to those farmers who are in the 


‘habit of preparing large fallow for wheat : I 


would commence the course in September, 
immediately after the preceding crop had 
been harvested, by sowing about two bushels 
af rye to the acre; this, if the ground has 
been well prepared, will havea good growth 
by the time witter commences—it being a 
vegetable that resists the effects of winter ex- 
tremely well, and grows early in the spring ; 
it affords good food for sheep, cows, &c. be- 
fore clevercan grows it may be fed 15 or 20 
days—then, about the 10th of May, turn it 
under, and put on one bushel of buckwheat; 
this bas the advantage of growth rapidly, and 
affords a heavy burthen ; as soon as in full 


- blow, roll it down and turn it under, then put 


onasecond crop, and treat it in the same 


_manner, and so on to the third, if: you do not 
wish to sow your field early ; .you may pfo- ) 
ceed in this mannerto any extent, and anes prevent the ravages of the worm. 


plough in three or four green crops in 


_advaniage of destroying 


| 
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_ THE PLOUGH. BOY. 
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more f al seed, { 








belicve, tian any other pian hitherto pursued, 
for every time you plough you expose a fresh 





crop of foul seeds to vegetate, which they-no 
sooner do thanthe buck wheat chokes and 
destroys them before they eome to maturity ; 
inthis manperthesoilmay in.two or three years 
be entirely freedfrom all noxious weeds. This 
constant course of the growth and decay of 
matter, and its return to the earth to support 


nature adopts to enrich the most barren soils, 
which will ina few years, if they possess 
barely fertility enough to commence. vegeta- 
tion, become ccvered with arich vegetable 
mould, sufticiently fertileto produce a middling 
crop of grass or grain: this, | presume, ma- 
ny of you have observed in old roads, where 
all the soil has been removed or washed away, 
and nothing leit but hard gravel and clay for 
vegetation to commence upon ; but in a few 
years, even without the aid of the plough, we 
find the soil so far renovated as to be capable 
of bearing tolerable crops. . ° 

This-mode of cultivation, together with that 
of trench. ploughing, so ‘earnestly recommend- 
ed a few years since by our venerable and pa- 
triotic friend Watson, !think peculiarly 
adapted to the deep alluvial soil of our flats, 
and would in a short time rid them of their 


| noxious weeds, and restore them to their ori- 


ginal fertility. Itcannot have escaped the 
observation ofthe cultivators of the flats, that 
the soil is of the same composition and 
fertility for 8 or ten feet in depth, and that no- 
thing more is wanting than to bury the sur- 
face which is worn out, and with it the noxious 
weeds with which itis filled, and bring up to 
the action of the sun and atmosphere, a sub- 
stratum which is ina state of nature, and has 
not beensubject to the slavery and hard usage 
of perpetual ploughing and cropping: irrigation 
is another means of enriching the soil, which 
ought to be resorted to wherever opportunities 
offer ; and we have in this county jarge tracts 
of land, that can be keptconstantly rich, situa- 
ted at the foot of our hills andmountains, with 
no other expense than asmall ditch to direct 
the waters on tothe plains below; it will be 
much cheaper keeping our land in good con- 
dition, than carting the manure from the yard, 
when we have italready prepared. — Plaster 
has not received that attention in this county 
which its merits deserye ; this article will 
probably come much cheaper from the west, 
as soon as the canal is completed, 








Ihave this season found great benefit in 
ashes ; they are worth more for agricultural 
urposes than for market ; they are peculiar- 
y adapted to Indian corn as a dressing imme- 
diately after it comes up ; it tellers fail to 
Lime is 
an articlé which has been too much ne- 


same time that isusually taken to summer ‘fal- || glected ; it is best calculated for heavy clay 
low in the ordinary way by ploughing alone ; |} soils, and has the advantage of almost all other 


besides enriching the soil more | 


| present are, first, flax—the seed of the. is 


| the next succeeding crop, is exactly the course | 


is 


i be unlimited. 


| society with their husbands and brothers, for} 





n 50 loads |} manures in being more permanent. Draining ; 


of barn yard manure to the acre, it has the! and reclaiming our swamps, which are always | 


United States, would it be practicable tocarry § 














extremely rich, is another sourcé to the far. 
mer, for they will always yield large crops, 
thé manure of which can be appropriated toi iy 
other parts of the farm, and require nothing’ : 
in return. The articles to which we tto} 
pay more particular attention than we do at | 





equalto that of wheat, and the flax itselj | 
be profitable, especially when we shall be ac. 
commodated with machines fordressing, which 
will undoubtedly be in a short time. And 
what is.of greater importance than the profit, 
is, that itis anindispensable article to render us 
independent of the workshops of Europe. 
Second, hemp—notwithstanding the domestic 
consumption of this article is lmited, it must 
always find a ready market, and afford a 
profit in our maritime towns ; for ihe con. 
sumption of this article in ship-building, rig. J 
ging, &c.. is immense, for which we areatpre. § the 
sent almost entirely dependent upon a foreign | © 
market ; this ought not to be our merchant 9 | } 
men, but more especially our gallant navy, 
should be entirely supplied by t c. indeyeut bE Robon 
ent freemen, es from the soil they are des § %* 
tined to defend, the profits of building, aswel] § °°" 
as the honor they procure us, should beex. | *2 
clusively ours. .The alluvial soil of thiscoun, } 8 
try is well adapted to this article, and someof | = 
our independent farmers should turn their § © 
attention immediately to its cultivation, ~~" 9 7 
Lastly, though not the least in point of pro. § 
fit, are sheep and wool—to appreciate the # 
importance of this article, not only 
this county, but to the country gener 
we need only avert to the circumstance 
of its forming the basis of the wealth of 
Englanti, one of the most commercial and 
manufa€turing nations in the world 5it 
is, in fact, so necessary, not only to’ 
existence, that it may be questioned whe 
the present population of thése northern — 
tudes could be maintained without that 
cessary animal, the sheep. a 
In point of profit no business, to which 9 
can turn our attention, can equal that of ais: 
ing wool; and, as was mentioned before, if § 
the canal should bave the effect to lessen the 9 
price of grain, &c. so that it is no langer an § 
object, we may find in this article alone, more 9 
than an equivalent in point of profit for all our J 
present productions, and in-which we need § 
have no apprehensions of rivalship; for as 
soon asa few more of our woollen factories are § 
in operation, the demand ata fair price, will § 
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Domestic Manufactures.—F or this interest- 9 
ing and important part of our exhibition, we § 
are indebted t@ the ladies of the county of 
Schoharie. Inno other country, except the § - 


into successful operation the Berkshire plan § 
of uniting the female part ofcommunity, ina 


a re Eee Eee ee 


the purpose of promoting rural:economy and 7 
domestic manufactures. Indeed, no great 
length.of time has elapsed, since even in this. 
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country, with all of our boasts of independ- 
ence, we were so far under the influence of 
~ jdeas of propricty, borrowed from other go- 
1 yernments altogether different from ours, and 
hostile to the simplicity of our republican in- 
stitutions, that a pam of this kind would have 
been stamped and withered with the appalling 
mark of vulgarity. But happily for: the 
laughters of America, and more happily for } 
their country, they have declared themselves 
- jndependent of the courts of fashion of Ku- 
rope—they have, in many instances, presum- 
ed to think and act for themselves, and take 
that elevated station in society, which the pe- 
culiar nature of our government and the dig- 
nity of. their sex require. No: plan of im- 
‘provement of. this kind could be expected 
a the high born dames of the aristocratic 
1 and monarchical governments of Europe— } 
> they are so far engrossed with the pomp and 
“splendours of wealth, and the pleasures oF 
~ luxury, that they do not, like the nobler, be- 
" ¢auise more industrious daughters of America, 
_ attend to their domestic concerns themselves- 
“they do not, like the wives and daughters of 
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1 some of the ancient Ronmn emperors and 

generals, clothe their household by the in- 
‘dustry of their own hands. ~ I'he exhibition 
of yesterday demonstrates, beyond all doubt, 
t the time is not far distant-when the ladies 
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tic economy and the best interest of the coun- 

|. try, aided by their skill and industsy, render 
_ themselves and families independent of the 
‘merchant for almost every article of clothing. 
* &@ One thing further, in the progress. of im- 
‘§ provement, which devolves particularly upon 
+ @ . the ladies, and which, whenaccomplished, will 
infact crown the object and wishes.of this so- 
 iety, and I hope will receive its due share of 
 attention—! mean the fashions of the ‘day.— 
"As you are exclusively the arbitors in ‘this re- 
spect, we must look to.you fora reform, so 
| far at least as. to adapt the fashions to the 

state of the times and the situation of our 
> country, and never give countevance and sup- 


| of Schoharie will, by their devotion to domes- | P 


jington, There were this’ morning only eight 








§ port to suchas will require importations from 

n | abroad to supply. : . 

¢ | ~. In our fashions, as in every thing else, we 
x | Should be independent—we should never suf- 
d | ter the tailors, milliners, and barbers of Eu- 
3 | ope, to dictate in an affair so important, and 
6 | ‘Which makes such:heavy demands upon our 
1 purse. The fashion of Leghorn bonnets alone 

is said to have cost this country between two 

+. § and three millions yearly, for several years 
e | past; whata priceto pay for one fashion; 
of | ‘What a bounty upon the industry of a foreign 
e — . country, when our own is languishing for want 
y § © proper encouragement. This must not be, 
nf. the dandy, decorated in all the tinsel and gew- 
a | %@Wequipage of foreign importations, should 
yr § «Hever. receive the approbation of your 
dj Amiles, | ee 

tt} ~~ Toconclude, when we take a retrospective 
is | view of our country, its happy government, 
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mild and just laws, its rapid ogress in im-|| From the National Intelligencer—-Nov. 21. 
provements,” and, above all, its naturalad-||' THe Race.—Yesterday was the day fixed 


vantages from local sitiation, climate, soil, 
and prodactions, we are constrained at once | 
to acknowledge, that if’ we are not indepen- 
dent and happy, the fault is our own; but 
more especially when we consider the trans- 
cendently happy situation of the farmers of} 
this country, when compared with those of} 
any other. Lords and owners of the soil they | 
cultivate, free from the oppressive bondage 
of short leases, tythes, taxes, game-laws, and 
poor-rates, and all the trappings of a purse- 
proud nobility, the fetters of genius and in- 
dustry, which have reduced the commonalty: 
of England (that boasted age of freedom) 
to poverty, and driven the unhappy sons of 
Ireland into voluntary exile, and is, at this 
moment, actually starving many of them up- 
on their native soil. 

With all these advantages over the most | 
favoured countries in the world, both as it re- 
spects government, climate, soil, &c. &c. in 
our favour, nothing is wanting, fellow-citizens, 
but for the cultivator of the soil to understand 
his rights and maintain them—to claim from. 
the hand of government, that share of patron- } 
age and support which has been so liberally 
bestowed upon all other professions: These 
advantages, aided by our own inddstry and 
erseverance, must, ere long, relieve us from 
all the embarrassments under which we la- | 
bour; and with the blessings of a bounti- 
ful providence, render us independent and 
happy: ie 

THE GRAND RACE. 
From the Democratic Press—Nov. 19. 


To-morrow THE GREAT RACE be- 
tween ECLIPSE and SIR CHARLES, will 
be run on the course near the’ City of Wash- 





‘ 


assengers in the Steam Boat from Baltimore. 
The city of Baltimore is nearly depopulated 
by the departure of its inhabitants for the 
race. Some hundreds have gone,from this 
city and probably as many more from New- 
York. Many thousands willbe on the race 
eee The bets are immensely heavy.— 
e have heard of one bet tendéred on Sir 
Charles, of eight hundred negroes, valued at 
$300 each. It is calculated if Eclipse keeps 
within bounds the first round that his bottom 
will beat Sir Charles. On_ the other hand, 
so great isthe reliance on the speed of Sir 
Charles, that those who back him, hope he 
will distance the Eclipse. |More interest is 
excited, more-money is betted, and more 
persons will be on the ground, than at any 
race we recollect in the United States. The 
day before yesterday one hundred thousand | 
‘dollars went to be sported on this race in the 
Baltimore Steam Boat, It is stated that a| 
million and a half of dollars are now betted on | 
the race. * mee 








for the great match-race over the Washi 









Course, between the Virginia and New-York 
horses, Sir Charles, and Eclipse... At an ear- 
hour, @ greater number of an. were 


ever before me, Bs in | 
ten thousand) asse 


posed to excee ass 
or around the course. A vast humber of re- 
spectable strangers from a distance were pre- 


sent; The day was good, and the coursein 
fine order.. For two days there had been a 
report that'the Virginia horse was dame, and 
could not run, It was nevertheless believed 
by many thata ‘face would be run, Expecta. 
tion was on tiptoe untilne o’clock, when the 
backers of the Virginiajhorse declined tor 
the horse, and of course paid the forfeit of 
five thousand dollars, to the owners of the 
New-York horse. 6% 
The disappointment of those who had cong 

reat distances, even from Boston, to see th 

ace, may be well imagined. * Curiosity was 
revived, however, by a rumour that a race 
would yet be run between these horses, fora 
single heat of four-miles. And the race was 
run, accordingly, for a wager of fifleen hun- 
dred dollars a side. Eclipse. won the mone: 
with the greatest ease, the Virginia horse be 
ing completely broken down, and cripple 
during the last round, in the leg of 
was lame. 

From what we saw, we believe that the 
wager for this Race was proffered by the 
owners of Sir Charles more froma desire that 
the spectators might not, be wholly. disap- 
pointed of a Race, than from any hope of win- 
ing it. ‘The courteous demeanor of the par- 
ties to each other, and. the propriefy with 
1 sali thing was conducted between 
them, could not be remarked. _ The Judges 
seiected by them were Gen. Ridgely, Major 
Jones, and Capt. William Cox. .. 

The Jockey Club Races commence. this 
day, and we learn theré.are a humber of hor- 
ses ready for the lists. pnggioi ES 
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STOCKBRIDGE, Oct.'24.—Large Oxen, 
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—-The large pair of Oxen. belonging to. 
S. Sergeant, of this town, and which he ha 
been feeding the last year, were weighed 
Monday last. They weighed 2,352 
each ; and the probability is, that had 
accuracy been observed in the weighing, 
would have. exceeded the abaya’ wane 
They are larger than the ox that to 
premium at the Brighton Fair this year, w 
weighed 2,333 pounds. — 







they 












A large four year old Steer, owned by. 
Seth Wilcox, weighed at the same time. 
feet, ee. 
It is an instructive fact; that. Ire 
tinguished as it is in the manufacture. of usefu 
and elegant flaxen goods, has sowed annually, 
in and since 1819, only from78,000 to 92,0¢ 
acres of flax, requiring 1 h ‘7 bus 
‘els of seed for each acte.—Democratic Pres: 
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BTTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY. 
[By Krapy and Spgnce.] 
3 —<Sto 
: LETTER V. 
WJURIBS CAUSED BY INSEOQTS. 
¥ ““YNDIRECT INJURIES. i 
E must not conclude this sub’cet of insects 
a ee cattle, without noticing a beetle 
‘much talked of by the aneients for its mis- 
‘chicvous preperties in this respect. § You 
will soon and rightly conjecture that 1 am 
{savage the Buprestis, so called from the 
he ich it has been supposed to, occasion 





* 


a 


1) foroxen or kine. 


* Modern writers Miive been much divided 
in their opinion to wit genus this celebrated 
insect belongs. -Allindeed have regarded it 
as of the Coleoptera order; but here their 
agreement ceases, 
have looked upon it as a species of the genus 
to which he has given its name ; but these, 
‘being timber insects, are not very likely to 
‘be swallowed by. catfle with their food.— 
Geoffroy thinks it to Be a Carabus or Citinde- 
la, but with as little reason, since the species 

these genera do not feed amongst the herb- 
age > and though they are sometimes. found 
unning’ there, yet their motions are so- rapid, 





hat itjs fot very likely that cattle would of- 
ten swallow them while feeding, 

M. Latreille, in an ingenious essay on this 
‘insect, suspests it to belong to the genus 
Meloe, F.; and as this feeds. upon herbs, (M. 
Proscarabeeus, L. and M. violaceus, E. B. 
upon the: Ranunculi, so_ widely. disseminated 
in our pastures,};his opinion ‘seems to rest up- 
on more solid grounds than that of his prede- 
cessors ; but yet I think the insect in. question 
rather belongs to Mylabris, F’. and for the fol- 
lowing reason. i 

In order rightly to, ascertain what: insect 
this really was, we must endeavour to trace it 
in the country,in which it. received its name 
and character, This country was certainly 
"Greece ; and there such an aniinal, retaining 

nearly its old name, and accused of being the 
use of the same injury to cattle, still exists. 
For Belon informs us that on Mount. Athos 
there is:found.a winged insect like the blister- 
beetle, but yellow, larder, and of a very. of- 


fensive smell, which feeds upon various plants, } 


and is-called by: the Caloyers or Monks, Vou- 
pristi, who assert that:when horses or other 
cattle even feed upon the herbs which the ani- 
si tinea tomchicd, ‘they die from inflamma- 
. tion, and that it is an immediate poison to ox- 
en. _, This therefore most:probably was the 
uprestis.of the-Greek writers; and.as. P 

\usually.compiled from: them, it may be re- 
garded :as-his also; which he tells us wasa cau- 
stic inseet wred.in the same manner. 
asthe: blister-beetle.. He further observes. 
that it;was. se Ttaly... The Greek. insect: 
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Linne should scem to. 


| difficult to be discharged.—You have doubt- 


| object of all these actions and movements is 


4 


| gots were found init in aline just above the 


‘therefore this i the proper genus to which | 


| not shield them from the attack of all-subdu- 


the original Greel: Buprestis, the true type of 
the insect in question, ought to be referred, | 
and not Meloe. © 

Whether this animal be really guilty to the 
extent of which itis accused admits of con-’ 
siderable doubt; but as [have not the means 
of ascertaining this, | shall leave the question 
for others who are better informed to de- 
cide. | 

But, of all our cattle, none are more valua- 
ble and important to us than our flocks ; to 
them-we look not only for a principai part of 
our food, butalso for our clothiig and even 
light. Thick, asis their coat of wool, it does 


ingmsects : on the contrary it affords a com- 
fortable shelter to one of their enemies of this 
class, regarded by Linne as aspecies of Hip- 


—_ 


ri 


'annoyance to the fleecy tribe; especially in 


fenny countries; and ifconstant attention be 
not paid them they are soon devoured by ‘its 
insatiable larve. ‘Jn Lincolnshire, the prin. 
cipal profit of the druggists is derived from the 
sale ofa mercurial ointment ‘used to destroy 
them. In tropical countries the sheep fre. 
quently suffer from the ants. Bosman relates 
that when m Guinea, if one of his was attaek- 
ed by them in the night, which often happen- 
ed, it was invariably destroyed, and was so ex: 
peditiously devoured that in the morning 
only the skeleton would ne lef, . 

Of our domestic animals the least infested, 
by insects, I mean as to the number of species 
that attack it, is the swine. - With the excep- 
tion of its louse, which seems to annoy it prin- 
cipally by exciting a violent itching, itis ex. 
posed to scarcely any other plague of this. 


pobosca, but properly separated from that ,elass, unless we may suppose that it is the bif: 


genus by Latreille underthe name of Melo- 
phagus. Thisis commonly called the sheep- 
louse, and isso tenacions of life, that we are 
totd by Ray it will ecsistina fleece twelve 
months after it is shorn, and its excrements 
aresaid to give agreen tinge to the wool very 


less often observed in the heat of the day the 
sheep sliaking their heads and striking the 
ground violently with their fore feet ; or run- 
ing away and getting into ruts, dry dusty spots 
or gravel pits, where crowding together they 
hold their noses close to the ground. ‘The 


to keep the gad-fly appropriated to them (C&L. 
Ovis, L.) from getting at their nostrils, onthe 
inner marginof whichthey lay their eggs, from 
whence the maggots make their way into the 
head, feeding’in the maxillary and frontal si- 
nuses on the mucilage there produced. When 























és tobe aii'have been observed to exhibit whien infest 


hun > and by their hots.x—The flesh-fly is also a. great 


full-grown, they fall through the nostrils to 
the ground and assume the pupa. Whether 
the animal suffers much pain from these 
troublesome assailants is not ascertained.— 
Sometimes the maggots make their way even 
into the brain... Ihave. been informed by a 
very accurate and intelligent friend, that on 
opening the*head of one of his sheep.which 
died in consequence of a vertigo, three mag- 





eyes, andthat behind them there was a_ blad- 
der -of water.—Perhaps you are not aware 
that the bots we are speaking of, or rather 
those in the head of goats, have been pre- 
scribed as a remedy. for the epilepsy, and that: 
fromthe tripod of Delphos. Yetso we are told 
on the authority of Alexander Trallien.— 
Whether Demoerates, who consulted the 





| can 


| shape,.near the root of the tongue. : 
mur took between ;sixty and seventy bots f 
from.one of them, and even then.some hades--. f 
caped. What other.purpose these two remar-- § 
kable purses are intended to answer it is not. § 
He supposes: that the 


ing of flies, which mn hot weather drives it t 
* its wallowing in the mire.” : 
Under this head we may include'the deer 
tribe, for, though often wild, those kept in 
parks may strictly be deemed domestic ; and 
the rein-deer is quite as much so’ to the i 
lander, as our oxen and kine are tous. le 
learn from Reaumur that the fallow-deer is 
subject to the attack of two species of gad-fly: 
one, which, like that of the ox, deposits its 
eggs in an orifice it makes in. the skin of the. 
animal, andso produces tumours ; and another 
in imitation of that of the sheep, oviposifi 
in. such a manner-that its larvae when hatched 
make their way. in the head, 
where they take their station in a cavity near 
the pharynx. He.relates a curious notion of 
the hunters with respect to these two. species. 


| Conceiving them to be the same, they imagine 


that they mine for themselves a painful path 


is their common rendezvous from all parts’ of 


powerful arms. 
ridiculous as it isyhas had the sanction of grave 
authorities. ©The Mistri last mentioned in- 
habit, in considerable. numbers, two fleshy 
bays as big asa hen’s egg, and of a. similar. 
Reau-. 


easy: to conjecture. | 
parent fly:must enter the nostrils of the deér,. 
and pass down their passages to oviposit in, 

















oracle, was cured by this remedy, does not ap- 
pear; the story sirows however that the-an- 
cients were aware of the station of these -lar- 


ve.—The common. saying thata whimsical] the. larve when hatched cannot itself make: » 


erson.is maggotty, or has got maggots in hi 
bask gatas arash from the freaks the.sheep: 


them : but probably such a manceuvre is ne-: 
cessary, since-their seems no reason, suppo* 
sing the eggs to be laid in the nostrils, why: 








the body ; where by uniting their labours and — 
gnawing indefatigably, they occasion the an- _ 
‘nual casting of these ornamental as well a3_ 9 
‘This fable, improbable and § 


4 


under the skin to the root of the horns; which § © 


‘ 
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its way downto the above station, as easily as: J 


that of the sheep intothe maxillary 


Or, which perhaps is-mere likely, when the — 
abimal draws in.the air, the eggs or-laryee.may>— 
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be carried down with it, in both cases, to the 
place assigned to them by Providénce.* 
(To be continued.) 








. * For the account of the Cistrus of the 
deer, see Reaum. v. 67-77. 





From the Mohawk Herald. 


LETTERS ON GARDENING. 
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(CONTINUED.) 


The pea-bug is another troubleseme insect 
with which you ought to be intimately ac- 
quainted. Itis the progeny of a_ small fiy, 

metamorphosed from a bug planted with the 





and. carefully deposit their eggs in the young 
globules, by perforations through the green 
pods. The wounds occasioned by these 
punctures are visible after the pods have at- 
tained their fullsize ; and before the pea ri- 
ens, the imsect hatches, and acquires its 
chrysal state : it is then converted into a dirt 
-toloured, active bug, and in that and its_pre- 
vious state, feeds upon the cotylidon or sub- 
stance of the grain. Here they are entomb- 
‘ed, unable to remove the hard external cover- 
ing of the pea, until planted or otherwise 
’ warmed and moistened : they then burst their 
natal prison, and become an erial inhabitant. 
‘Here they find their mates, and by the time 
' ‘the*pods and young peas awe- formed, they 
have become pregnant, and’are now waiting 
for their only place of deposit; for it is not 
’ known that their larve will, or that they can] 
| Propagate in any ether place, as they are 
| ‘ever seen in any district of country newly 
cleared, or in any other where the pea is not 
Cultivated. Although a very large portion of 
} the péa is destroyed and occupied by these 
' bugs, yet many of them will germinate and 
produce healthy stalks; but you should be 
extremely cautious never to plant or sow any 
that contain this internal enemy ; and indeed, 
if your unwise neighbours do so, you will. be 
“gure to share withthem the misfortune. 
, The true method to avoid their depreda- 
tions, is to plant none but the ‘best of seed, 
and let that be done as early as possible after 
ie frost is ovt of the ground. Peas .always 
succeed best when sown early; but if you 
Plant good séed as late as June, before the- 
‘pods are grown, the parent fly will be extinct, 


‘not contain the insect. 


others, to remain.dormant ‘through the win- 
‘ter but upon the returning warmth ef spring, 


| they wake .and must be liberated, or they per- 


Ash. ‘The fact.may suggest.to youcan effectu- 
‘al.method of destroy’ag the whole races. Let 








#. 


| wish to draw your attention. 


These flies are astonishingly prolific, | 


and the small crop you. may then raise. will. 


« It is natural for. these iusects, like many | 








‘Us agree never to use peas for seed; until they. 


are at least two years old, and this bug will 
disappear ; for in truth we plant and raise 


{them from the seed, and then complain of the 


crop.. So Cadmus sowed his field with ser- 
armed foes. . 
There is another insect resembling the pea 
bug in ‘several particalars, to which [| would 
It is not many 
years since the plum trees in this country 


I were healthy and flourishing, and’ the fruit 


universally rich and delicate. ‘The best of 
peaches we never could raise; but the varie- 
ty and excellence of our plums were unrival- 
led, and we fondly imagined that our climate 
and soil were peculiarly suited to this species 
of fruit.: But of late our plum trees have de- 
clined—the canker, as itis called, has over- 
spread and nearly, destroyed the whole.— 

his. misfortune gradually approached us 
from the south, where we heard of its de- 
structive effects long before we saw it im our 
own trees. At the period above referred to, 
this county produced the pea in the greatest 
abundance, and of a supefior quality; and it 
has been remarked, that the bug so fatal to 
them, migrated to us from the same quarter, 
and about the. same time, with the disorder 
in our plum trees; and if the knotty excres- 
cences of the latter are examined while in 
their green and recent state, thay will each. 
of them be found to inclose an. embryo chry- 
salis, in every respect similar to that which 
the impregnated pea contains. This insect. 
wounds and feeds upon. the alburnum of the 
tree, and by a spontaneous effort of nature, 
ag-extra quantity of woody matter is there 


mal bodies are wosnded, new vessels are di- 
rectly formed, and fungus flesh-springs up to 
heal and restore‘the continuity of the parts. 
As the insect grows, the nibbling. and drrita- 
tion increases, until at length all the encr- 
gies of the tree are here expended; and 
when the feeding state of the animalcula. is 
past, it makes a hole through this ‘spongy 
matter, takes to itself wings, and escapes.— 
The irritation then-ceases, and the cankerous 
secretion dies and:hardens with the sun; but 
so numerous are these attacks, thatthe vita- 
lity of the tree: is enfecbled, and all its ener- 


surrounded with these dry excrescences, and 
all-communication from the trunk to the ex- 
tremities entirely.cut off. Meanwhile the in- 
sect having arrived .to its.ultimate state, pre- 
pares for the continuation of its spécies, and 
again deposits its eggs: through the. tender 
-hark of the.remaining live shoots, where they 
rest.until. the warmth of the next spring calls 
them.into life.. These places. then begin to 
swell and new warts are produced, so that in 





this way two.or three years only are sufficient || 
tordesiroy every tree in the. neighbourhvod. |} | 


All the. varietiés ofthe plum are. more -or 


. 
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fess affected by them, and the.black cherry. 3s 
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pents teeth, and raised from thence a host of 
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thrown out to heal the injury: so when ani-- 


gies wasted.. Many of the. branches are quite | 
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equally liable to their attack. But the red: 
; cherry, although standing near the other; es-- 
capes unhurt. So Beans of all kinds, and some: 
of the large species of pea, are exempt from. 
the bug. It may be difficult to assigma satis+- 
lactory reason for this discrimination. Qur? 
progress in the science of insects is yet tooli- 
mited; but being apprised of the fact, we: 
should regulate our concerns accordingly. — 
The cause may lie in the Ce cine, 
or organization of the parent, o laps other 
trees will not give life to their eggs, although 
deposited in them: We know every végeta- 
ble has its local and appropriate insect to, 
which it gives food or nidus, and that those 
diminative beings, guided by “the unerring’ 
laws of instinet,” “perform operation¢ ‘truly, 
‘surprising. 

The-study of entomology is principally use: - 
ful as it ‘discovers the habits of insects, and 
leads to a practical method of avoiding the. 
injuries which. they so often occasion; ‘and. iim, 
the case before us, experience has furnished: 
ample means of defence. It is-only uecessa-. 
ry that its precautions should be every where 
attended to; and those troublesome visitors: 
would disappear at once. ‘a 

Rirst examine with the utmost care all your 
plum and black cherry trees. If yourfind on=» 
ly a: few of these .protuberances scattered 
about upon the limbs; dissect them offf “Am-. 
putation is the only possible remedy to save- 
the residuejand this should be done before 
the warts become. blackened, for then bine 4 
has escaped, and will most certainly puncture 
your trees again. But if you find the affec- 
tion has become general, and that the animat! 
has got possession of the important branches, 
cut down. the tree without delay ; and you. 
may soon sepply.its place with another. Let 
no hope of having a little: more fruit, prompt — 
you to spare a tree thus circumstancedy or to. 
save-a single limb. upon which one of these 
| knots are fastened; for remember that’ each 
of them contains a maggot, which in a few days’ 
will change into a fly, and’ in sarees. 9 
sting your trees in a i2ousand piaces, fray 
whence in another year, will issue as many 
enemies, armed with the power of inflicting a. 
mortal wound upon gl your favourite # 

In this-warfare, you must‘enlist you 
bours, explain to:thém: your. mut 
and show them-the necessity.of u 


te es ; ah 

















the common foe—this done; ¥y 
defence are easy, and*your.triamph ¢ 
Ihave detamed you a ; these “ cre 
3 things” longer, I-fear, than you will th 
agreeable ;. but: the: importances if: net’ th 
magnitude of the. subject, seemed to 








it. We wil! now return to oar, vegetable te- 
nants, and see _what more we can‘do for, hei 
Ce teat ee POUR oimgha be. 
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lowing eurious agricultural experiment, which 
he.tried afew years ago: .._, 
« * On June 10, 1816, Bees three grains 
of common red wheat, in what might be called 
Lary but not rich . at Millbrook, in 
Ecclestone, Lancashire. They sprouted 
well, and produced sevyaral side-shvots, which 
1 had intended to divide and transplant early 
in. August; bat being from home the trans- 
planting was.dela yed till the 28th of the month. 
1 then took up.the three grains, and divided 
the shoots, which amounted to 150; but in 
transplanting found | had room for. only 126 
_plants, without-going to a diferent soil.— 
Thege .126 plants might be considered the 
produce of two and a half grains of wheat.— 
A few of the slips died; the rest were healthy, 


and each put forth several side shoots.—. 


Owing to the excessive wetness and back- 
wardness. of the season, | did not transplant 
these as soon'as 1 could have wished ; but, 
att On October 18th, | took.up all the sur- 
vivers ofthe 126 plants, subdivided and trans- 
* planted. them in a’ more open place, and found 
that the produce was 658 perfect wheat plants, 
I threw aside what might be called the pro- 
duce ofhalfa grain, and ascertained that at 
ilis second subdivision and transplanting, two 


rains of. wheat, had yielded 574 distinct |. 


‘planis, or 287 plants'from ove grain! 1 then 


committed the whole to the care of Divine 
Providence till the next spring, intending to 
subdivide and transplant the pregace of those 
574 plants, twice in that season, should it be 
propitious. . igre # 
~ On Monday and Tuesday, March 24th and 
25th, 1817, | togk up the above plants, which 
had, in general, stood the winter very well ; 
a few plantsonly having died, anda few been 
killed with the frost, which had been pretty 
keen for several mornings in the preceding 
week. © As they had, in the course of the pre- 
ceding October, (the time of the last trans- 
planting) and in the beginning of this spring, 
put forth sevegel side-shoots, | again divided 
m, and found that one of the grains,-that 
18, 287 plants; had muliiplicd itself into 900 
ants, and the-second grain into 916! These 
anted in rows in a field, alongside of other 
wheat sown in.the Common way ; setting the 
plants | four inches asunder, and about ten 
inches between the rows. \ 1 once more com- 
mitted these two grains, in their predoee, to 
the care of that astonishing Providence which 
had. multiplied one into nine hundred; and 
ed to subdivide once more, should the 


bring prove forward and favourable. 
Pe Phe fi 


. ©The first week in April, there came a se- 
yere frost for four or five nights : and not 
wing taken any precaution to defend these 
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weight of ears many of the ears being. five 
and six inches long, and the grains large and 
well-fed. : 

** Assome of the more slender stalks did 
not ripen as soon as the rest, I left them grow- 
ing after the field of wheat had been cut 
down ; and, to complete the catastrophe of 
this experiment, fowls and birds destroyed 
} one half of the crop !—What remained, which 
amounted to several quarts, was of the finest 
quality : and had it not been for the> preced- 
| ing accidents, the result of -this’ experiment 
would, I am satisfied, have astonished the 
most scientific agriculturalist in Europe.” 

[ Minerva. 
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THES PLOUGH BOY. 
ALBANY ! TURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1822. 
ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

The Address, at the Jate exhibition‘’of this 
Society, was delivered by Taomas D. Bur- 
RALL, Esq. It is a very sensible Address, and 
among other useful hints, contains the follow- 
ing, which are given by the writer as “ plain 
practical rules and observations :” 


Ist. Every farmer should form to himself 
a general plan of husbandry, to be pursued 
on his farm. ; 

To do this to advantage, let him regard at- 
tentively his grounds as to soil and situation— 
let him ask, to whet are they best adapted— 
ploughing or grazing, or are they fit for both ? 
What is my supply of labour and money, and 
how are they to be rendered most productive? 
‘Whiere is my market, what articles command 








to the expense of raising them ? 
2d. Having choech your course generally, 
see that your buildings and grounds are ar- 
ranged ip. tne most convenient manner for 
your purpose ; and in our lovely and fertile 
country we may justly be reproached for want 
of taste, if we do not generally give our fields 
a pleasing and regular shape, as this not only 
adds to the beauty of the farm, but also saves 
labour and materials, And here remark, that 
small fields are most profitable, especially for } 
razing. For pasture, twenty acres, divided 
into three fields, and pastured in rotation 
about ten days, or a fortnight at a time, may 
be considered equal to thirty, if kept in one, 
by the relief the parts afford each other. — 
Look to your fences—see that they ate 





good and substantial. Without this, you may 
consider yourself at best, but as a joint tenant 








ender plants, one-third at least, of the whole, 
was killed. Finding that my experiment was 
thus necessarily rendered incomplete, I did 
not attempt'any farther subdivision and trans- 

anting. The remaining plants throve, and 





were very healthy, and in general greatly sur- 
passed the other ‘wheat in ength, bulk, and in 


neighbourhood. Let beg fences then, espe- 
cially the outer ones, be safficiently high and 
strong to resist not only your own cattle, but | 


also thosé that infest the highway, and live by || 


plunder, ss San athe 
In apportioning your grounds, do not for- 


the best price and readiest sale, in proportion | 


with all the marauding flocks and herds in the |} 


many, this may seem a needless caution, 
whiie so large a portion of the country is sor, 
vered with wood, but I have no doubt there 
| are some who hear me, who have reason a). 
ready to regret their wanton destructien of 
this necessary article. I know it is perfectly 
natural on entering our new lands, to feel that 
there never cah occur a want on this head. 
but it is astonishing to mark how fast these 
forests disappear before the axe of the woods. 
man. Estimate then the amount necessary 
for your use, ahd a perpetual supply of the 
farny, and be sure rathei .to overrate than in 
the least to fall short in your estimate. , 

3d. In trying new: experiments, or ‘making 
improvements, still keep your general plan in 
view—try nothing but what will be profitable 
to yourself if successful, and nothing inconsig. 
tent with your other pursuits. Whateveryon 
attempt, do it thoroughly and accurately—be 


rily lead. to wrong conclusions. 


time to render it productive; and I remark 
upon this because it is too generally neglect. 
ed. We often put off our work until the mo- 


then driven in our haste to do it imperfectly 
and unprofitably. This is particularly the 
case with our fall : 
the pernicious effect of delay most in this, be- 
cause itis our most important operation.— 
Generally speaking, early sowing is advisable 
in our country, where none-of those objec-' 
tions, which operate against it in older coun! 
tries, exist to any.great degree. Rye, if sowk 
early, yields an abundance of excellent pase 





pense of cultivation, and may be. fed down 


spring, when.it is most needed. 


We hope’ our brother Plough Boys may’ 
profit by those remarks of Mr. Burrall. | 


ther extracts from the same production. 
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From the Examiner. 


meet with it, and who have been delighted 
with the noble things in the works of Mr. 





get to reserve an abundance of your best tith-" 


Shelley; will be ‘shocked to hear that he has 


ber for fuel, fences and other purposes. ‘To || been cut off in the prime of his life and ge- 








sure of your facts, for false premises necessa- _ 
Above all, | 
let your work be done in season. . The best | 
tillage is but labour lost, unless bestowed in 


ment is past to render it profitable, and are. — 


sowing ; or rather we feel — 


( 
; 


ture, sufficient in fact to pay the whole ex. 


without the least injury to the crop, in the § 


hn | 
our next, we may, perhaps, furnish some fur- 


On our last page is a poem by Shelley, a 4 
young British poet. We had scarcely finish- ~~ 
ed reading the proof-sheet of that page, when, | 
turning to the Erin, an Irish newspaper, 4 
printed in Philadelphia, we find the following 
melancholy account of the fate of Mr. Shel ff 


DEATH OF PERCY BYSSHE SHEL- |} 


Those who know a great mind when they | ; 
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/ | spect to the memory of Dr. Myers and others 





hearts, and have lost them, judge of the grief 





q © situate in Quay,street. 
4 ~©~=—- 3,000. dollars, which falls upon one of our 
' most worthy fellow-citizcns : 
of the U. S. ship of war Peacock, capt. Cas- 
~ gin, ina battle with six piratical schooners, on 


~ fates had attacked and driven on shore his 


_ Geary, when the Peacock.came up, and saved 
_ her, capturing four of the schooners, and 23 


i shore, where they were burnt by the pirates 


' Orleans, to await trial : 
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THE PLOUGH BOY. 





nius. He perished at sea, in astorm, with 

his ftiend Captain Williams, of the Fusileers, 
~ on the evening of the 8th ult. somewhere off 
Via Reggia, on the coast of Italy, between 
Leghorn and the Gulf of Spezia. He had 
been to Pisa, to do a kind action; and he was 
returning to his.country abode at Lerici. to 
do another.—Such was the-whole course-of 
hislife, Let those who have known such 


his friends. Both he. and Captain Wil- 

ms haye left wives and children. Captain 
Williams was also in the prime of life,, and a 
most aimable man, beloved like his friend. — 
The greatest thing we can say in honour of 
his memory (and we.are sure he would think, 
so,) is, that he was werthy to live with his 
friend, and to die with him. 


_ 
PLOUGH BOY SUMMARY. 


*... + FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 








» In our'summary of this day, we have to re- 
-cord— — is 
_.¢The destruction, by fire, on Monday the 
42th'inst. of the store of John Taylor, jun. of 
this:city, occupied as a tallow-chandlery, and 
Loss estimated at 


The suecess 





the ist ult. off the bay of Honda. ‘The pi- 


Britannic Majesty’s schooner Speedwell, lieut. 


of their men,. and ‘driving the: other two on 


themselves. The captives were sent to New- 
The project of a 
number of young gentlemen, of Baltimore, to 
form a voluntary association for the encour- 
agement of domestic manufactures. They 
wopose to wear no articles the production of 
foreign looms :. The resolution of ihe ci- 








~ fizens of Georgetown, S.C. in consequence | 


ofthe late calamitous tornado, and from re- 


who perished in the flood, to observe a day 
of humiliation and prayer, to forma funeral 
Procession, and wear a badge of mourning 

thirty days:+——The murder of Mr. Cor- 
nelius M’Coy, of Norfolk, Va. who was shot 
by an unknown, hand as he was ridingin a 
Be slong the causeway at Poketty’: The 
destruction, by - fire, of the large Flour Mill, 
belonging to John Weize, in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, on the 24th ult, together with 
‘wo or three hundred barrels of flour, three 





hundred bushels of wheat, and a quantity of || Pe: Stow, cay 
other » Joseph Battell, aid the Rev. William Robin-. 
| son, are Vice Presidents for life, by subscrib-. 


other grain, &c. The loss estimated at 
25,000 dollars :———The turning out of the 
Journeymen Tailors of Philadelphia, to: en- | 
force not only an-increase, of their- wages, 


[ but to prohibit atthe same time 





> any work 
from being given to women! This is the best 
proof we have ever seen, of the old saying, 
which imputes want of manhood to the fra- 
ternity : The punishment of two> truck- 
men in Boston, by fine, and costs of prosecu- 
tion, fer cruelly beating their lorses—good : 
The terrible and untimely fate of John 
Welch, a promising boy of 13, who was kill- 
ed at Simsville Factory, Del. on the 17thu 

| by falling under one of the water-wheels :— 
—The récent visit of his Britannic Majesty 
to Scotland, where he was received with all 
the wonted pomp which ever accompanies 
the march of royalty.. So eager were the 
Scotch to see their King, that an old woman 
who rented a garret in High-street, Edin- 
burgh, for five pounds.per annum, lether two 
windows, during the procession of His Majes- 
I ty from Holyrood Palace to the Castle, for 
the handsome sum of twenty-five pounds each, 
upwards of 200 dollars : The. publication 
of a Manifesto, by the Provincial Government 
of Greece, dated Argos, July 30, 1822. This 
is an interesting document. After reciting 
the victory obtained over the Turkish corps, 














of July, it concludes as follows :-* The more 
wonderful it is that the Greeks should remain 
conquerors in this contest,so unequal in all 
respects; the more will its memory be glori- 
ous—but forced to resort to arms-to shake off 
the frightful yoke that oppressed them, they 
have need of prompt assistance-—Will Europe 
neverremember that she is indebted to our 
ancestors for the progress of science and civili- 


to refrain from contributing to the future feli- 
city of her brethren? Let us hope that the 
wise men of all Europe will employ them- 
selves about this great object, and that their 
voice may reach the ears of those whe can do 
so much for the happiness of the human race:”’ 
The bad aspect of the affairs of Mexico, 
under the Emperor Augustine, which, at the 
date of Sept. 12th, were ina very disordered 
state. In August, forty or fitty individuals, 
including fifteen members of congress, then 
sitting in the city of Mexico, were arrested by 
order of the. Executive, on the ground of a 
conspiracy. | The Congress demanded the 
trial of its incarcerated members ; but. re- 
ceived from the Emperor an Unfavorable 
answer : The meeting on the 7th of Oc- 








| tober, at tha Albemarle Court, Va. of. those 


distinguished:characters, Thomas Jefferson, 


| James Madison, and James Monroe, as visi- 
tors of the University of Virginia The. 


institution, in Connecticut, of an Asylim for 
the Insane, of which Governor Welcoit, Elias 
Perkins, Joshua Stow, Chauncey Deming, 


ing 200 dollars each; a number of ladies. and. 











onits march to Corimth, on the 25th and 26th } 


zation? Is it then just, and is it useful to her | 


schell, that-eminent Astronomer; which took 
place on the Ist of . Sepe in’ the~ vicinity of 
London, in the 86th year of his age +-~ The 
arrival of the Canton Packet, at on, With . 
London intelligence to the 23d of September, 
which confirms the successes of the- Greeks: 
over their Turkish foes, since the entering of 
the latter into the Morea ; and advises‘ of the 
destruction, by fire, of the Cathedral of Ghent, 
and the Lutheran charch at Amsterdain, dur- 
ing the same weck which witnessed the de- 
struction of the Cathedral of Rouen. The’ 
Lutheran church was completed in, 1678.— 
The Duke of Wellington had arrived at Paris, 
on his way to the continental congress at 
Vienna, in the room of the deceased. Mar- 
quis of Londondary. ‘Phe Greek Senate had 
dissolved itself, and had: chosen a dictator, 
until the enemy should be driven from the 
Peninsula :——-The closing of the Freema- 
son’s Lodges at St. Petersburgh, by order. of 
the Emperor, a measure whichshas’ made 
much noise :———The passage of ‘ the ne 
marriage act in England, the provisions ol 
which we have not seen; but against which: 
there are great complaints in many English 
papers :——The burning of the city of Jasty, 
on the 20th of August, by 300 Jannissarie 
Ina few hours all was in flames; 9 chur 
es, seven monasteries, and several thousan 
houses.were destroyed. In the midst of the 
conflagration the magistrates were @ragged 
out of theithouses, and compelled to sign’a 
paper declaring their conviction, that 

fire was accidental : The untimely deat 
of Capt. John Thompson, a meritorious offi- 
cer of the U. S, army, who was accidentally 
shot by a sentinel at the encampment ground, 
at Richmond, Missouri, in. September last: 
The growth of a Pear, in the orchard of 
Mr. Nathaniel Burnham, of Essex, Mags. 
weighing eight pounds and three quarters, and 
measuring 13 inches. in circumference !> It 



















| was presented to the Editor of the Boston 
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gentlemen are life-members at: .100. dollars) ‘ Seed sown by God, to 
which insome cases might be: just enough ;-— i each :—+-The death. of. Sir. Wiliam. Her- |) eee 


cheer. and irradiate the domestic cirel 


Daily Advertiser. 


DIED—At Waterford, on the 18th instant, 
Exiz4, the wife of Gerard. Van Schaick, of 
that place, in the 24th year ofher age. ~~ 

In all the fragrance and loveliness of youth, 





and in the enjoyment of every. earthly, bless rei. 
ring, she’ bas been borne to a grave, bedewed - 
en 


with the tears of a tender and atilect 

busband, and a large circle of sincere: friends. 
The deceased possessed, in an eminent de- 
gree, those social and endearing virtues wh h. 








Kind, affectionate and sincere, she exhibite 
d heart, whose.every pulsation was beneva- 
lence and eer — and enga 
in hersmanners, she gained the confidence and. 
esteem. of alj who aoe her. Pica ie the. 
chrtstian faith, she died’ reposing on #the 
christian’s hope, and we trust will prove. x: 
ripen for the harvest.” 


Daily Advertiser. ; 
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THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Vola 











POETRY. 
From Shelley’s Poems. 
<The history of a beautifu; garden, that af- 
ster brightening and blossoming ander the 
eye ofits lovely young mistress, shares in 
the calamity of her fate, and dies because 
she is.no more there to tend its beauties.” 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 





_ A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew, 


And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 
And it opened its fan-litee leaves to the light, 


And closed them beneath the ‘kisses of night. 


And the Spring arose on:the garden fair, 

Like the.spirit of Love felt every where ; 

And each flower and herb on Earth’e dark 
‘breast 

‘Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 


The snow-drop, .and.then the violet, 

Arose ftom the ground with warm rain wet, 

And their breath was mixt with fresh odours 

eo. sent 

From the turf, like the voice and the instru- 
ment. 


Then the pied wind-flowers-and the tulip tall, 
And Narcissi, the fairest among them all, 
Who gaze ontheireyes in thestream’s recess, 
Till they die of their ewn dear loveliness ; 
And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 
Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so 
pale, : 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green ; 
And the hyacinth purple, and white and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, so sweet and intense, 


It was ‘felt like an odour within the sense ; 


Aifid the rose like a nymph to the bath ad- 
 drest, 


“Which unveiled the depth of her glowing 


breast, 


Pill fold after fold to the fainting air 


‘The soul of her beauty and love lay bare; 


And the wand-Jike lily, which lifted up, 


As a Menad, its Moonlight-coloured cup, 
Till the fiery star, which is its eye, - 


Gazed. through clear dew on the tender sky, 





lt ¢ jessamine faint, and the sweet tube? 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 
And all rare blossoms from every clime 


Grew i in that garden in perfect prime.. 


* * * * The Sensitive Plant, 
Felt the sound of the funeral chant, 
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|| Massed into ruin ; and all sweet flowers, 


tind the stey “Of the bearers, heavy iad slow, 
And the sobs of the mourners, deep and low ; 


The weary sound, and the heavy breath, 
And the silent motions of passing death, 


1 And the smell, cold, oppressive, and dank, 


Sent through the pores of the coffin plank ; 


The dank grass, and the flowers among the 


. grass, 

Were bright with teazs, as the crowd did 
pass, 

From their sighs the wind caught a mournful 
tone, 

And sate in the pines, and gave groan for 
groan. . 


}, The garden once fair, grew cold and foul, 


Like the corpse of her who had been its soul, 
Which at first was lively, as ifin sleep, 
Then slowly changed, till it grew a heap 

To make men tremble who never weep. 


Swift Sommerinto the Autumn flowed, 


|| And frost in the midst of the morning rode, 


Though the noon-day sun looked; clear and 
bright, 
Mocking the spoil of the secret night. 


The rose leaves, like flakes of crimson snow, 
Paved the turf and the moss below ; 

The lilies were drooping, and white and wan, 
Like the head and the skin of a dying man. 


And Indian plants, of scent and hue 


| The sweetest that ever were fed on dew, 


Leaf after leaf, day after day, . 


Were massed into the common clay. 


And the leaves, brown, yellow, and t gray and} 


red, 


|} And white with the whiteness of what is dead, 


Like troops of ghosts on the dry wind past; 
Their whistling noise: made the birds aghast. 


And the gusty wind-: waked the winged seeds, 

Out of their birth-place of ugly weeds, 

Till they clung round many a sweet flower’s 
stem, 

Which rotted into. the earth with:them. 


The water-blooms under the rivulet 

Fell from the stalks on which they were set; 
And the eddies drove them here and there _ 
As the winds did those of the upper air. 


| Then the rain came down, and the broken 


stalks, 
Were bent and tangled across the walks ; 
And the leaves net-work of parasite bowers. 


| paper, are invited to become agents. 


“THE ORIENTAL STAR_ 


“The first Number of the Oxtenrit Stan 
was published August 3, 1822; devoted to 
general subjects of the Christian Religion, 
containing at the same time, a variety vd en- 


tertaining miscellaneous articles. 


‘At present, different arrangements are 


made, and a new method pursued in the con-' 


duct of the work. ‘It is published on Satur- 
day of each.week, by. J, Ruceres & B. Hows, 
No. 57, North Pearl- street, ALBANY. 

The following regulations in the selection 
and disposal of the contents of this paper wil} 
be pursued. 
eight quarto pages, which will be devoted to 
its various subjects in the following system- 

atic manner, v1z. 

Page Ist, MisceLLaneous ; 2d, Msndsonaale 


5th, Broonarareat.; 6th, Ouietris, and Lae 
CAL matter; 7th, Genmnat Summary ; 8th, 
Poetry. 


TERMS. 
The Star is left for subscribers in town, at 


scribers it will be sent by the earliest Comes: 
veyance by Mail. 

| Price, Two Dollars \and_fift 
annum, if paid in advance ; or 


Cents, vena 
hree Dollars — 


i scriptions until all arrearages are paid, except | 
by the consent of the publishers. 

Whoever procures siz subscribers, and will) 
be responsible for their payment, shall receive 
the seventh copy gratis. 

6= Post-masters, Post-riders, oil all pers 
sons who can devote.a little uttention to ci 

‘OF 
each responsible subscriber, they sha#l be al- 


Albany, Nev. 16, 1822. 


favour by inserting the above, either at lenge 
or in @ summary way. 








SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received by the 
Evitror at the Printine-Orvicr,- 
North-Pearl-Strect._ Each volume compris 








twelve months, ox. fifty-two numbers—the — 


the volume commences § the first Toceey in” 


‘i June. 


TERMS.—Turer DOLLARS PER aes | 


A ala aga IN ADVANCE. 


Each number shall contain: 


APrAiRs 5. "3d, PouiTicaL; “ath, LITERARY 3. 
? 


By a thorough attention to the above me- 
thod, and a judicious selection of proper arti- © — 
cles fer the various heads, it is intended that _ 
the reader shall be presented with a useful 
and entertaining work, important to all the 
lovers of religion, morality, and general in- 
| formation. 


% 1% 


Pret 


the places of their residence ; to distant sub-._ 


per annum, payable at the end of the yeary 
Subscribers may not discontinue their sub- 


lowed a commission of twenty per cent... , 


* * Editors of papers will confer a special” : 


(¢- COMMUNICATIONS and. SUB.” 


No. 57, — 


numbers are issued weekly on Tuesdays, pa 
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